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The Tristan Drama. 
IV. 


9) HILST waiting for the curtain to rise on Act III., we 
may turn our attention to that ‘other stumbling- 
block,’ held over from our last chapter, namely the 
current misconception regarding the relationship of 

Wagner’s King Marke to Wagner's Isolde. Faced with any 
situation not hedged by unmistakable black and white, the 
customary critic loves to save himself all trouble by jumping to 
conclusions, preferably under the specious cover of some high- 
sounding authority; thus, with a few honourable exceptions, critics 
in Germany have fled to Gottfried von Strassburg, critics in 
England to Malory, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and Swinburne, 
for an explanation—nay, even for the facts of Wagner's story. 
c 
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In Gottfried’s richly-coloured epic they have found Mark married 
to Isolt, and placed in the most pitiful position by his suspicions of 
an intrigue against which, through several years, he employs the 
most undignified of tactics ; notwithstanding that Gottfried’s Mark 
has many a noble feature, chief among which is his devotion to 
Tristan and reluctance to think harm of his bosom-friend. Swin- 
burne, though taking much of the deeper essence of his splendid 
poem from Wagner’s Z7istan und Isolde, has preserved, while 
infinitely condensing, the main outlines of Gottfried’s tale, notwith- 
standing that he makes his Iseult shudder at the thought of being 
a “loveless wife that would be shamed albeit she had not sinned” 
(lines that unconsciously recall a passage in Wagner's Jesus of 
Nazareth). Malory and Tennyson both wed Isolt to Mark, and 
share between them the ill odour of having sunk the legend to its 
lowest dregs of coarse, sensual passion; the latter, in the “ Zas¢ 
Tournament,” making his boorish hero heap his paramour with 
insults such as: ‘‘May God be with thee, sweet, when old and 
gray, and past desire!” and “ New loves are sweet as those that 
went before ; free love—free field—we love but while we may ”"— 
a hero whom it is a positive relief to find despatched ‘“ Mark’s 
way.” Arnold gives us a picture of the last days of Tristram 
which leaves the impression of the amours of something between 
a nursery-governess and a professional beauty, on the one side, 
and a civil-service clerk on the other,—it being distinctly under- 
stood that his Iseult is another man’s wife. His version is 
mincingly ‘modern’ and icily genteel throughout, as witness the 
following lines : 


“ Ah, would I were in those green fields at play, 

Not pent on ship-board this delicious day ! 

Tristram, I pray thee, of thy courtesy, 

Reach me my golden phial stands by thee, 

But pledge me in it first, for courtesy.” — 
—a fit expression of such a Tristram’s reminiscences of such an 
Iseult. Or again, the bathos of his hero’s greeting of the at last 
arrived sick-tender, “I forgive thee, Iseult!—thou wilt stay?” 


One does not quite see what Tristram, of all people, should have 
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to forgive Iseult for; but, though he tells her she has a little lost 
her looks, he is ‘gracious’ and apparently bids her take her bonnet 
off, for we presently read that 


“ O’er the blanched sheet her raven hair 
Lies in disorder’d streams ; and there, 
Strung like white stars, the pearls still are, 
And the golden bracelets, heavy and rare, 
Flash on her white arms still. 
The very same which yesternight 
Flash’d in the silver sconces’ light, 
When the feast was gay and the laughter loud 


In Tyntagel’s palace proud.” 

From one or other of these sources, according to the critic’s 
personal predilection, a clothes-horse has been clumsily built up, 
on which to air a home-made simulacrum of Wagner’s plot. In 
hardly one single instance has the notion occurred, that possibly 
the poet-composer may have had his own views as to an arrange- 
ment of the oft-told story, in more particulars than simply in the 
meaning of the ‘ Love-potion ’—however great a change the latter 
be. Let us see, then, what Wagner’s characters say, and what 
they do ot say, of this marriage. We will take the lesser persons 
first. 

Toward the close of our last chapter we referred to Melot’s 
words, almost the sole he has to utter in this drama, “ Thy kingly 
name from reach of cloud I clear have kept.” We now ask what 
meaning these words can have for Melot—whose interpretation 
of the scene before him is none too charitable—if they do not 
imply that, although Isolde is the bride-e/ect of Mark, the cere- 
monial wedding has not yet taken place, and that it is therefore 
possible for the king to avoid a binding union with this woman 
whom his sycophant considers guilty? When Tristan softly 
kisses Isolde on the forehead in his farewell to life, in the same 
scene, Melot’s question to Mark, “Canst thou suffer this shame?” 
does not in the smallest interfere with this conclusion ; knowing, 
as we do, that Isolde is at least Mark’s destined wife, and in view 
of Melot’s jealous hatred of Tristan, increased a hundred-fold by 
the King’s contemptuous allusions to himself. We next have 
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Kurwenal: not once does he speak of the Kénigin, when telling 
Tristan of his sending across the sea to bear Isolde to Kareol ; 
not once, though her name is several times pronounced by him, 
and though we find him not unforgetful of the royal “ Kénig” for 
King Marke. Then Brangiine: she only once uses the word 
“ Konigin,” and that in the Fzrs¢ Act, where it is applied pro- 
spectively : “his goodly heirdom he all foregoes . . as queen to 
behold thee take it”; in the Second and Third Acts it is always 
“ Herrin” (“my lady,” or “my mistress”), the same respectful 
term of endearment that we found her using at the very beginning 
of the drama. Moreover, that anticipatory “ Aéxigin” and _ its 
fellow in Mark’s lament, in the Second Act, are the sole oc- 
currences of this title throughout the piece. We come next to 
the protagonists, Tristan and Isolde: the former, in this Act, bids 
Kurwenal hurry to the strand to lend assistance to “meiner 
Frau” (lit. “my wife”), and Isolde tells how she came over the 
sea “ sich wonnig dir zu vermihlen” (lit. “in bliss to wed thee ”). 
But might not these last expressions be taken as mere figures 
of speech, mere lovers’ fancies? Be it so. We must therefore 
call upon our strongest witness, King Mark himself. We have 
already seen how in the catastrophe of Act II. he never levels one 
solitary reproach against Isolde,—a thing which would be almost 
inconceivable, had she passed into a relationship to him of far 
closer affection and firmer right than that of Tristan. But does 
he once call her his wife? No: the only time the word “ Frax” 
is used, except by Kurwenal in a half-contemptuous sense in the 
First Act, is in that command of Tristan above referred to. Its 
equivalent “ Gattin” is once employed ; but that is merely when 
Mark recounts the pressure put upon him by his “folk... a 
mate by his side to set.” He speaks of “ diess wunderhehre Weis” 
(rendered in the English version “this wife of wildering worth,” 
but presumably so rendered for the sake of euphony—the literal 
meaning being “woman”), of this “ firstliche Braut” (lit. 
“ princely bride ”), but never of Isolde as his already wedded wife. 
In fact, are not his words, “her my Will ne’er dared approach,” 
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sufficient testimony that she had never been what the old euphuism 
would call his ‘wife in the eyes of God’? That, moreover, she 
had never been his ‘ wife in the eyes of man’ is finally settled by 
Mark’s words at the close of the drama: “ With the man, whom 
most I loved, to mate thee, with brimming sails I followed” ; 
wherein we see that Isolde’s “dir 2u vermihlen” was no empty 
figure, since Mark repeats it.—What cause, then, has Mark to 
reproach Tristan?—It is subtler than that of the old poem of 
Gottfried, and subtler in keeping with Wagner’s whole rendering 
of the story. When the King had “owned him freely his heir 
. . « had loved him so that nevermore had Mark a will to marry,” 
then Tristan vowed “to leave for ever his throne and land, were 
he not sent with speedy hand to bring him the bride o’er sea. 
And so he bade it be.” But now that Tristan stands revealed the 
lover of his betrothed bride, the whole thing must seem to Marke 
but a heartless mockery, a wilful insult put upon him by the 
man whom he had cherished as the apple of his eye. For the 
good King was all ignorant of even the “love-water’s secret,” while 
the hapless pair had been made too “blinded to the world” to 
have eyes for “ fancied faith to friend or kin,” too dazed by the 
pages of Night’s “ secret book” to have memory for engagements 
entered into in the “seething show of Day.” Thus Mark is 
unknowing that they “stand at the lawful gate of Death”; and 
even to the end, when Brangine tells him of the potion, he sees 
but the outer surface of its mystery. 

It has not been a very congenial task, to plough up the 
beauty of this poem in order to silence idle tongues; but some 
folk are so devoted to the scandals of the Divorce Court that they 
have chosen to drag this drama before a like tribunal, and it has 
therefore seemed to us better to exhibit the facts in their true 
light. To Richard Wagner it can never have occurred, when 
writing his poem, that it would be pertinent to hedge it round 
from malicious misconception, that he must leave the ideal sphere 
‘where they neither marry, nor are given in marriage,’ where the 
question of ‘sin’ does not come into play, and descend to the 
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prosaic details of modern ‘fashionable intelligence.’ It was 
sufficient for him, that he had placed his Tristan and Isolde in 
the sanctuary of Death, and given them for chief mourner 
a King whose “will was hushed and holy” in presence of this 
marvel of all women: it must have seemed to him irrelevant, to 
underline the exact relations of these three, to forestall objections 
on the part of those who would never dare to read a perverted 
meaning into any masterpiece already hall-marked with the 
approbation of the schools, but who have always been only 
too eager to attribute ill motives to every action, every line, we 
might almost say every chord, of this unschooled master. 

Having disposed of this charge, we may well be asked: 
What then is the cause of Tristan’s suffering? For there must 
always be a flaw in the hero, to justify his undoing ; there must 
always be the so-called ‘tragic debt’ to pay. The cause is two- 
fold : one on the surface, the other far below. The surface-cause 
is, that he has brought to the king a gift which, after forcing it 
upon him, he snatches back wzthout a word ; this is the cause that 
Mark can see as “Tristan’s treason,” and it is brother to that 
original cause which sped Tristan wordless back from Ireland and 
Isolde. The other, the “deep, unanswerable cause” lies hidden 
in Tristan’s bosom, it is the “To yearn—and to die: to die—and 
to yearn!” the Will-to-live that tosses every man from life to 
death and—who shall say not?—back to life. We read in 
Wagner’s “Reminiscences of Ludwig Schnorr”: “what an 
immense power of expression I wished put into this phrase,”—to 
wit, “from sweetness and suffering, laughter and sorrow, its 
deadly banes I dared to borrow” (“aus Lachen und Weinen” 
&c.),—and how Schnorr, the ‘creator’ of the réle, “recognised 
it as the apex of the pyramid to which the tragic passion of this 
Tristan towered up.” Yet have we here a paradox? That 
which is the assessment of the ‘tragic debt’ of the surface, is it 
alike the wiping-out of that deeper debt of living? The death 
which rounds off the surface life with sleep, is it a healing of what 
Swinburne finely calls the “wound of living,” an awakening 
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from the dreams of Day into the eternal splendour of the 
Night? 

But we are encroaching upon the story of the Third Act, and 
in so doing are passing beyond the confines of the musical Intro- 
duction itself. This we shall find most strongly resembling, in its 
Stimmung, those to the last Acts of Zannhéuser and Parsifal; 
it looks backward, more than forward; it describes to us a 
wandering, this time not of the body but of the soul, or rather, 
of the half-embodied soul ; there is the same strange 4o//ow sound 
about all three tone-pictures. In the present instance only two 
themes are used ; the one we may call local, the other personal. 
The local theme is the earlier to appear, with a deep prolonged 
note by the ‘cellos and basses, leading into a series of ascending 
intervals, sounded by the higher strings, that seems to reach into 
the infinitude of space. This theme has been called a variation 
of the ‘Yearning ’-motif, but to us it seems far more akin, in 
melodic structure and in its harmonies, to the motif we have so 
often heard in the Second Act, associated there with Night ; its 
intervals are far more open, more neutral-toned than those of the 
theme of Yearning. But it is no longer the night of earth, but 
the local night of Hades, where Tristan’s soul is wandering since 
ever he received the lethal hurt from Melot’s steel ; and thus we 
shall meet with it again when he tells Kurwenal: “but where 
I tarried, I truly cannot tell thee.” The second theme is the 
personal: it depicts the torments of Tristan’s soul in that 
mysterious abode. Though it bears a trace of resemblance to 
one of the Tristan-Isolde motifs of the First Act, its fundamental 
notes (the first four), and practically its rhy¢hm too, are absolutely 
identical with the lamenting theme that opens and closes Mark’s 
reproach in the Second and is echoed in the hurried chords which 
end that Act. Wherefore we find it bursting out /ortissimo, 
when Tristan tells Kurwenal: ‘To him I love thy love is true. 
—To Mark, while yet he found me leal,” and there developed at 
length ; as though to show the torturing grief of this thought of 
a friendship severed by all the breadth that lies between the path 
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of Day and that of Night, the world of earth and the world 
beyond. 

When the curtain rises for the last time, we find Tristan 
motionless and swooning, tended by the faithful Kurwenal ; just 
as in the First Act we had seen Isolde plunged in brooding 
dreams, with Brangine waiting for her mistress’ leave to give her 
“solace.” And here again we have the first incident upon the 
stage allotted to a hidden voice, that of the herdsman’s plaintive 
pipe. So that a symmetry is established between the openings 
of all three Acts of this drama,—for the Second commences with 
the horns of the distant midnight-hunt,—whilst the central pivot 
of the action is marked by the voice of the concealed and no 
longer active Brangiine. It is as though Wagner had chosen this 
device to take our thoughts constantly away from the world of 
show and seeming, to that inner voice of Nature which is only 
heard when the busy hum of earth is at rest. On each occasion 
the sound is borrowed from the simplest vocabulary of man’s art: 
the seaman’s ditty, the huntsman’s call, the crooning of the artless 
maid, the shepherd’s summons to his flock. In the Beethoven- 
essay we may see how the composer has himself interpreted such 
sounds : he tells us there of the cry of the gondolier sent up from 
the darkness of the still lagoons of Venice (where the greater 
portion of the music of 77istan was written), of the herdsman 
sounding his horn in the silence of the Uri alps; and he adds, 
“So wakes the child from the night of its mother’s womb, with 
the cry of yearning” (almost in the words of Tristan), “so speak 
the voices of the air to musing man, when over him there comes 
that dreamlike state in which the ear reveals to him the inmost 
essence of all his eye had kept suspended in the cheat of scattered 
show, and tells him that his own most inward being is one there- 
with, that only in ¢4zs knowledge can the essence of the things 
outside him be learnt of him indeed.” 

One of the most touching episodes, in all the range of 
Wagnerian drama, is introduced when the herdsman appears and 
asks of Kurwenal : “Wakes he not yet?” It is only surpassed 
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by the self-forgetfulness of the latter’s dying words: “ Tristan !— 
Blame me not—if I faithfully follow thee now!” To recall those 
lines from Wagner's letter to Liszt, of 1854, this drama was to be 
“ Love, from its beginning to its end”; and here we have Love 
in one of its tenderest, most human forms, just as throughout the 
whole work we have only one moment’s interruption of its current, 
the treachery of Melot.—There is only one further point, to which 
to draw special attention in this brief episode, and that is the 
curious reminiscence from Lohengrin: Kurwenal bidding the 
shepherd “ask no further,” and framing his “du kannst's doch nie 
erfahren” in the selfsame melody as Lohengrin’s question-for- 
biddal to Elsa. We shall find that Tristan’s “das kannst du nie 
erfahren,” to the king, and his “das kann ich dir nicht sagen,” 
presently to Kurwenal, are both formed from this motif, but with 
its first half ‘inverted.’ The point is interesting, as showing that 
certain mental concepts took for the composer—apparently uncon- 
sciously—a definite musical mould, and that his so-called ‘ motifs’ 
were not merely haphazard combinations of tones. 

As the herdsman passes out of sight, to his look-out for the 
ship that is to bear “the leech whom now alone we count on” 
(Isolde), his melancholy ditty seems to melt into the waste of 
widowed waves and barren sunshine, and leaves us alone with the 
knight and his watching squire. We have arrived at the supreme 
moment when Tristan is to bear the whole burden of the drama 
upon his shoulders, without the aid of his guardian angel, who has 
hitherto been the chief figure in the piece. Let us pause fora 
moment then, to consider what a wealth of self-reliance—of 
audacity, if you will—the conceiver of this unique situation has 
exhibited. Broken only by the contrast of the joyous or tender 
outbursts of the sturdy Kurwenal, Tristan has to engross our 
attention throughout the greater portion of an Act in which he 
only rises from his couch towards its close. But no words of ours 
can give half so vivid an idea of the originality of this scene, as 
those in which the poet-composer describes, in 1868, the effect of 
the performance of its earliest exponent :— 
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“In truth, as I now write these memoirs, after a lapse of three years, it is still 
impossible for me to adequately express myself concerning this performance of 
Schnorr as ‘ Tristan,’ especially at its acme in Act III.; perhaps because it quite 
eludes comparison. In complete bewilderment as to how to give an even 
approximate idea thereof, I believe that the only way in which I can hope to 
transmit the impression left by this terribly fleeting miracle of musico-mimetic art 
is to bid those friends, both now and in the future, who feel a sincere interest in 
my self and works to take into their hands the score of this Third Act. They 
would in the first place have to confine their attention to a close examination of 
the orchestral portion, from the beginning of the Act down to Tristan’s death ; to 
follow the restless play of the musical motifs, rising to the surface, developing at 
length, uniting, severing, melting afresh into each other, waxing, waning, then 
struggling each with each, embracing, and at last almost engulfing one another. 
Then let them reflect that these motifs, whose significant expression demanded the 
most elaborate harmonisation and the most varied orchestral treatment, have to give 
utterance to emotions ranging from the fiercest longing for bliss to the most 
desperate desire of death ; emotions such as could not hitherto be compassed with 
like fulness of combination in any purely symphonic piece, and thus were only to 
be embodied here. in instrumental combinations such as scarcely any instrumental 
composer had as yet been compelled to press into his service to a like extent. Now 
let them figure to themselves that, towards the soliloquies of the singer stretched 
upon his couch, this whole gigantic orchestra has to bear the relation—regarded in 
the light of ordinary opera—of the mere accompaniment to a so-called solo. They 
may judge then of the magnitude of Schnorr’s performance, when I venture to call 
each candid hearer of these Munich representations to bear witness that, from the 
first bar to the last, the attention and the interest of all were fixed alone on the 
performer, the singer, remained rooted in him ; and that never for one moment, or 
at a single word of the text, did he lose his hold upon his audience: rather was the 
orchestra completely effaced by the singer, or—to put it more correctly—seemed 
to be made itself a parcel of his utterance.” 


Not one word too much has the Bayreuth master said, of the 
peculiar significance of this scene. Music such as he himself has 
never surpassed, perhaps never equalled, seems to battle with 
words for the supremacy, when the score is studied apart from the 
stage; yet, when given as we have sometimes seen Herr Vogl 
give it, one hardly marks the flow of sound, either musical or 
verbal, but seems to penetrate, by some mysterious sixth sense, 
into the scene of conflict in the hero’s soul. It is no longer a 
wounded, dying man, that is stretched upon the stage: one is 
witness to the shock of mortal combat between the battalions of 
the Day and Night, of the Will-to-live and Power-to-renounce. It 
is here, that the real ‘ Tristan drama’ is enacted ; here, that the 
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hero is first fronted with the crucial choice between the personai 
and the universal existence. In the Second Act he has learnt 
from Isolde the grand lesson given to him “who, led by Love, 
Death's night beholds” ; but removed from the magic contact of 
her inspiration, he has now to unravel all the deeper meanings of 
the “riddle” for himself, unaided. 

As Tristan, roused by the herdsman’s pipe, wakes slowly 
from that long death-slumber, he cries ‘Where am I?” Thrice 
before have we heard this question: first, when Isolde is called 
back from her dreams by the seaman’s song, at the opening of the 
drama; next, when Tristan, standing mute before the vengeance 
of Isolde, is shaken from his waking trance by the cries of the 
crew; again, when the cheers of the men, greeting King Marke, 
recall Isolde to the land of Day. Inno other of his poems has 
Wagner so often reiterated a verbal phrase ; it is therefore evident 
that he attaches some importance to the question, which in fact 
is again repeated here by Tristan, after his second one: “ Who 
calls me?” It seems as though the poet wished to impress upon 
us the dual life of his hero, which not for nothing found an 
emblem in the old legend under the double name of Tantris and 
Tristan. ‘“‘Where—was I? Where—am I?” It is the same 
question as that cry of the gondolier in the still night of Venice 
had sent echoing through the poet’s brain, the sound that opens 
the Gate of Horn, leading to and from the land of dreams, which 
marks the boundary of the inner and the outer life. 

With gradually returning consciousness, Tristan seeks to 
seize the landmarks of his present situation, in question upon 
question put to Kurwenal ; like the traveller who has journeyed 
long and far, and hardly knows the old familiar features. For 
a while the memory of his past seems wiped away by that 
journey to the “boundless night of worlds,” where there is no 
“sun, no land, no folk.” Nothing but the music to this scene 
can possibly convey the shuddering sense of Chaos here evoked : 
that ‘ hollow’ theme of Night—which opened the prelude to this 
Act—now made more weird and ghostlike by its first note being 
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sounded by the horn and bassoon and dying away upon the basses 
and ’celli, unsupported by the higher strings, as Tristan says : 
“Where I awoke, I tarried not” ; followed by that grey, formless, 
void accompaniment of the bass-clarinet, three trombones, the 
bass-tuba, the ‘celli and the -basses—the whole range of deep 
vibrations—to his words: ‘‘I—was—where I had always been, 
whither I go for ever,” words sung to the same melody as that 
in which he had asked: “ To where now Tristan goes, Isolde, 
wilt thou follow?” But the journey he has made alone ; “the 
lying gold of day yet floods Isold’”—as he deems; though the 
all-knowing music tells us otherwise, for it sounds that melody of 
“everlasting Night ” from the end of the great scene in the Second 
Act, showing us that Isolde is even now yet nearer to the “land 
by which the world is spanned” than Tristan’s wanderings had 
ever taken him. Besides the night of earth, there are two other 
nights : the one of death and sleep and trances, from which there 
is awaking; the other of eternity, in which there is “ unbroken 
dreaming.” Tristan, un/ed by Isolde, had only passed into that 
intermediate night of Hades, where there is “death and dread 
(Grauen) and sweetness,” its door ‘“‘now open stands anew—the 
night from my eyes is driven, to light they again are driven.” He 
asks of himself, what ‘urged me once more to seek the shore of 
day with stress unturning?” and finds for answer: “ The one un- 
weakened yearning”; whilst the music turns that ‘hollow’ motif, 
which had taken its tints from that of ‘night,’ back once more to 
its primal form, the ‘yearning’-motif upon which the Tristan- 
tragedy is based. This was not the night of which Isolde had 
told him, “ohne Wihnen” (lit. “ without illusions,” z.e., un-veiled 
by ‘ Maya’) “ ohne Schmachten”—“ reft of longing” ; which he had 
read amiss as “ sanftes Sehnen—siiss’ Verlangen” (“ soft desire, 
and sweetest yearning”). And now that “desire,” that Will-to- 
live, though then appeased by the inspiration of Isolde, has 
returned with its old force and cast him back to the world of 
Day. 

We seem to have a different Tristan before us now, from him of 
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the Second Act ; we have “ 7ristan der Held” from the opening 
Act, the “hero” who might be a Siegfried come to the sunlight 
again. Yet, although the Tristan of Act II. was other through 
the exalting presence of Isolde, we shall find that her teachings 
have not been cast upon unfruitful soil. But Tristan has first 
to suffer for the blow last dealt, at the heart of Marke ; and we hear 
that motif from the king’s lament—already noted in the Intro- 
duction to this Act—as his thoughts turn back to the “ betrayal 
of the noble Mark.” Then the herdsman’s pipe recalls that 
mysterious realm he has but lately left, and the deeper cause of 
all his sufferings grows clearer to his mind: “To yearn! To 
yearn !—and yet, to die not! . . . No salve can now the yearn- 
ing quench. Nowhere, ah nowhere rest I may; I back from 
Night am hurled to Day.” Passing in review the soul-history of 
his life, he probes the secret of that “fearful Drink” of living, 
‘‘whom first I brewed, whose flowing followed, whose foam with 
bliss I sipped and swallowed.” He has found at last the key to 
the enigma of that philtre in the opening Act, the key to Isolde’s 
words “ but false was found the potion’s aid—when it drew thee 
from death away, and gave thee again to Day!” and at like time 
has shewn to all but the wilfully blind the inner meaning of that 
magic drink, as employed by Wagner in this drama. For we 
now may compare the speech of Isolde in the Second Act, which 
we there called her ‘credo,’ with Tristan’s present curse. They 
are but two aspects of the one truth: Isolde denying all power 
of the “ wildering drink” over one who has committed herself to 
the shelter of Frau Minne, in whose hands are life and death,— 
Tristan seeing in the drink itself but a symbol of the ‘“ yearning ” 
that forces the soul back into incarnate life. 

With this new and self-won knowledge Tristan sinks back into 
a swoon, as though the terror of it had been too much for mortal 
eyes. But it has added to his powers of vision ; for, after his 
slow return to consciousness, it is no longer an #/usion— 
such as that phantom which passed before his brain ere he had 
pierced behind this veil of Maya—when he sees afar the advanc- 
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ing “ship,” but the walls of Space are broken down and he sees 
Isolde beckoning peace. The lines in which he describes this 
clairvoyant picture are so beautiful in the original, and have been 
so finely and faithfully rendered into English by Mr Forman, 
that they demand a quotation in full :— 


** She comes, the island’s this land of ours ; 

queenly daughter, she smiles to rest 

through field on field my sorest smart ; 

of sunny water ! she heals with softest 

She fares on waves balm my heart. 

of laughing flow’rs, Isolde! Ah, Isolde, 

lightly tow’rds how sweet, how fair thou art !—” 

Presently there passes across his mind once more that 
thought of “treachery,” which has haunted all the characters in 
this drama since ever the fateful drink was drained ; at mention of 
the “‘trustiest hand” that holds the helm, he cries “ Betrays he 
me?” We shall find Kurwenal soon asking of Brangine, “‘ Thou 
too hast betrayed her?” and Marke mourning Tristan’s death 
with the words “Yet once again must thou to-day beguile 
me?” — while even Isolde reproaches her dead lover with 
‘Treacherous Tristan, to me this ill?” That one betrayal of 
the King has cast its shadow of doubt or sadness over the lives 
of every person in this tragedy. 

But the ship has rounded the breakers; with a fragment of 
the young seaman’s melody from Act I., Tristan bids Kurwenal 
“ Hilf thr ! Hilf meiner Frau /”—thus singularly connecting the 
first voyage of Isolde with her last; and he now is left alone. 
Gathering all his strength for one last effort, he rises from his 
couch in a tumult of joy, and tears the swathings from his wound 
in his fierce desire of death. But this “ Hake / Mein Blut, lustig 
nun fliesse” is too much akin to that cry of Amfortas, which 
Parsifal echoes with “ Nicht ist es die Wunde: fliesse thr Blut in 
Strimen dahin! Hier! Hier im Herzen der Brand!” The 
hero, in his eagerness for eternal union with the Night, will not 
watt for death, but hurries on its stroke. Must we not see, from 
the last scene of Parsifal, that this is not the road on which the 
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burden of ‘‘desire” can be cast off? Whether the poet intended 
this to be the lesson of the contrast between the death of Tristan 
and the passing of Isolde, we cannot say; but it seems to us that 
in the words he puts into his heroine’s mouth, “ Too late! Too 
late! Lay’st thou upon me so bitter a ban?” there is conveyed 
his verdict upon his hero's over-haste. For the Will-to-live 
* cannot be vanquished by any violence, as Schopenhauer tells us— 
despite the opinion of careless readers, that he advocates suicide,— 
but only by relinquishing the last object of desire.—Tristan dies 
with the ‘yearning ’-motif ringing in his ears. Is it conquered by 
that last ‘glance’ into Isolde’s eyes, which recalls the first dawn 
of his knowledge of the Night; or must Tristan return again into 
this world of yearning, to complete a half-learnt lesson, to find, 
perchance as Parsifal, the last goal of life ? 

With Isolde there is no such question. If in the First Act 
there was much of the headstrong child of earth still left in her, 
which prompted her to wrest the “work of death” into her own 
hands ; if in the Second she is athirst to slake the torch of life with 
“laughter”; yet in that Second Act itself she finds the better 
way, the “lawful gate,” and in this, the Third, she passes through 
it. She fain would stanch the wound of Tristan, “that glad to 
the Night we may go and- unparted.—Of thy hurt must thou 
whole be made, for us both at once that the light of life may fade.” 
This material death is too gross for her higher sense. Is there 
not a strain running through her lament as though this “ 77zs¢an 
der Held” were \ost to her for ever? Is not her mourning over 
him a pendant to the grief of Lohengrin at his severance from 
Elsa ?—But yet, as she stoops over the dead body of Tristran, the 
music whispers to her: “So should we die that ne’er again our 
souls might suffer parting’s pain,” and we feel that this woman's © 
great love has perchance redeemed the hero from the curse of 
Life for ever; we feel that perchance the death of Isolde may 
work a miracle like that of Senta or Elisabeth. 

One only earthly wish had been left in Isolde’s breast, ‘one 
waking hour to share with him”—a purer wish than the “one 
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only hour” of Kundry, though still shadowed with the “desire” 
that binds to earth; but this “single briefest-lived and latest 
earthly bliss” was, in Aer desire, to form the portal to that eternal 
Night whose wings she feels already swayed above her. And 
now that this last shred of illusion is laid bare, now that she sees 
the cheat of Day at its last flicker of assault upon her, she sinks 
softly down beside Tristan’s lifeless body, to breathe her last 
farewell. Is it victory or defeat ? 

The poet cannot but have had a purpose, in keeping the 
answer in suspense. Isolde’s soul has to pass through its final 
struggle, of emancipation from this world, in silence. But mean- 
while we are to see the emblem of that struggle, in the physical 
combat that passes upon the stage, and alike in the tragedy of the 
King who all unwittingly had stood between this pair of lovers, 
and who, now that he hastens on to unite Isolde “with the man 
whom most I loved,” finds that this resolve itself is based on an 
illusion like the rest, for his ‘haste has but heightened the ill.” 
“Here rages Death; nought else, O King,” cries Kurwenal. 
All round him lies the wreckage of Illusion; the Day has burst 
in upon this peaceful chamber of Death, and brought with it its 
madness ; each man’s hand has been turned against his fellow, in 
the delirium of deluding fancies. Thus Marke may be taken as 
the embodiment of the lesson which Hans Sachs will later read to 
us: “ Wahn, Wahn, iiberall Wahn!” While standing as the 
bond between the contrasting natures of Tristan and Isolde, as 
the man whose renunciation of the world lies midway between 
Tristan’s impetuous violence and the mystic rapture of Isolde, he 
is at once the Choragus who interprets for us the meaning of the 
scene, like Wolfram in Zannhdéuser, the Wanderer in Siegfried, 
or Gurnemanz in Parsifal; that half of our reflective nature 
which Wagner is so fond of placing on the stage, with varying 
participation in the action, to parley with that other half which 
fronts it as spectator.— 

Unconscious of what has passed around her, Isolde rises; 
her soul already half set free from the shackles of the body by 
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some mysterious agent,—for even the most matter-of-fact critics 
have not as yet suggested that hers is a death by poison. In 
the Second Act we had seen her pause at Tristan’s words: 
“Back let Day by Death be driven”; may we not now imagine 
that it was since she knew that no violent assault upon the gate 
of death would open it, to close behind them for ever? Now the 
very name of Death has passed from_out her thoughts, as the 
last “dust of earth” is brushed from her eyes. The spirit of 
the Universe whom she lauded in her ‘credo’ to Frau Minne, 
was the spirit of the Universe in ‘Manvantara,’ where there is 
ceaseless interchange of life and death ; that to which she now is 
speeding is the Universe in ‘ Pralaya,’ where Life and Death are 
done. 

With her first words sung to that deathless strain from the 
former Act, she shows the higher standpoint reached : “ M/t/d und 
leise wie er lichelt” ; it is no longer the “laughter” of the Night 
of Love, but the soft “smile” of the Everlasting Night. Nor is 
it only the woman with thoughts for nothing but her love; but, 
for the firs¢ time in the drama, Isolde addresses those more 
distant from her,—no longer as she left her island home, 
when to her “folk was wafted no farewell.” Like a High 
Priestess of mankind, she now asks the world of mortals: 
“Friends, you see not?” In place of “ Myse/f—am I the 
world,” she questions if “for me alome can be the sound?” 
Then the sense of personality gradually lapses; her words lose 
reference to Tristan, whose soul one might wellnigh fancy now 
absorbed into her own; the physical sun of Day is sinking below 
the horizon, recalling that symbolic torch she crushed below her 
feet in the opening of Act II. The twin flight of words and 
music takes a wider and yet wider circle; the revelation grows 
clearer and yet clearer; Isolde seems at last to pass beyond the 
boundaries of individuality, into that “ Versinken” (the “ rechtes 
sith Versenken” of Oldenberg’s Life of Buddha, the last stage of 
the Path, the last merging of the unit with the whole) in the 
“World’s all-breathing soul,” where the “ein-dewusst” of that 
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duologue of the Second Act is lost in the “ Undewusst” of the 
“last delight.” This last delight,—last in the sense of w¢most,— 
this ‘‘ kéchstes Lust,” is the final reaching of Nirvana. 

For Isolde there is no question of return to this world of 
Maya. In her we have the flower of the poet’s women. Senta 
has passed into Briinnhilde, and Briinnhilde has been perfected in 
Isolde. Richard Wagner has here said his last word on the 
heroic type of woman; he gives us no further evolution, because 
there is none possible; he now can only paint the gentler side, in 
Eva, the demonic, in Kundry; there is nothing left, but to show 
the passing over of the Eternal Womanly into the stature of a 
man, in Parsifal. 





Wagner's Letters from Paris, 1841. 


Il. 
April 6, 1841. 

M HERE are dismal days in the life of the Parisian 
public—days rich with sorrow, big with fate—days 
on which is gruesomely brought home to it that 
a painful lesson of the fleetingness of beauty, the 
changefulness of the amusing. On such days I feel sorry for the 
Paris public, and unobserved I often wipe away a pitying tear ; 
for who could keep from weeping, when he witnesses the heart- 
break of such days? These are the evenings that follow on the 
first few days of Spring ; they are necessary and unavoidable, for 
they are founded on the nature of things, laid down by the laws 
of all existence. 

Such a day it was that lately came, when the Italians gave 
their last performance ; they sang 7 Purztanz, and took leave of 
the lofty world of Paris. No tearing of a lover from the arms of 
his beloved is more sorrowful, no parting of father and daughter, 
of mother and son, is tenderer or more pathetic, than when the 
Italian Opera tears itself from the convulsive embraces of Parisian 
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society. When I beheld this wailing, there came a soft place in 
my heart, and in deepest fellow-feeling I flung a daring question in 
the face of Fate: I asked—waAy this speeding ? why this parting ? 
—Then my eye, turned sorrowfully upwards, was met by that of 
Shakespeare (for even he is to be found among the chosen poets 
whose portraits grace the roof of the Odéon) ; he looked frowningly 
upon me, as though he had just finished writing “ Lear,” and said : 
“ Presumptuous Saxon, think’st thou we Englishmen would not 
also fain amuse ourselves?” —I took the hint, and sighed in 
silence. 

But it was impossible for my heart to do aught but break, 
when I turned again to look and listen to what was going on. 
Mingling sobs with tearful cheers, the whole assembly was beg- 
ging a memento of the leave-takers. Locks of hair it was not 
possible for them to give, for even Rubini must have gone home 
bald, had he attempted to satisfy the demands of all; so an 
expedient was devised, and the heavenliest Arias and Duets in the 
world were sung with such an expression, such a glow, that the 
lamentation grew still greater every moment. Men plucked out 
their beards in handfuls, while ladies tore their most expensive 
dresses ;—the one half fainted, the other threw bouquets.— — 
How it all ended, I know not ; too deeply touched, I left my box. 
In the corridors I saw the chasseurs and attendants, with satin 
mantles and burnouses on their arms; good souls!—even they 
were weeping |— 

If the impression left by this evening was like that of the 
intoxicating grief of Romeo’s and Juliet’s parting in Bellini’s opera, 
where one knows not whether to exult for very pain or wail for 
very rapture: another evening, in the Théatre Francais, spread 
its colours on a tenderer, more sentimental pallet. It was the 
night when Madame Mars took her final, definite farewell. 
Though one had got accustomed to the leave-takings of Madame 
Mars ; though one had long-since familiarised oneself with the 
idea that the respected lady would really one day bid her last 
adieu ; nay, though there were many persons who cherished the 
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belief that she had already long ago played for the last time,— 
yet the final decision made an uncommonly keen impression. 
The French took stock of themselves on this occasion, grew 
serious and introspective, and cast a last searching glance upon their 
past. They could not rightly summon before their souls the life 
and doings of Mad. Mars without thinking back to the Restora- 
tion, the Empire, the Consulate, the Revolution; nay, some got 
as far as the times of the Fronde, and fancied they had even then 
been living, even then had seen the Mars performing comedy. 
So, when the public took its leave of her, it believed it was parting 
with a considerable slice of its past history ; and when the French- 
man falls a-thinking on his past, he becomes, as a rule, as solid 
and serious as a German. There is no one who can work upon 
such a mood, like Mad. Mars; therefore one may easily picture 
to oneself the impression she must have effected on this evening 
of all others, It was grand, deep, sentimental, melancholy, 
affecting and—resigned. 

The intentions of Mad. Rachel, also, have caused no little 
stir; for her “last appearances ” had been repeatedly announced. 
Some believed she was a victim to consumption so advanced that 
she would no longer be able to work at Racine’s “transfiguration ” : 
others saw the affair in its true light ; it was merely a dispute on 
the eternal engagement-question. The bone of contention was a 
matter of 5000 francs, more or less, of future pension; the lady 
has given in,—Racine breathes again, while Victor Hugo will 
shortly die. Questions of engagement and management, like this, 
are habitually of the greatest weight with the enormous Paris 
public, and rouse its interest in a proportionate degree. To one 
large section a change of directorate, for instance, is of just as 
much importance as is a change of Ministry to the rest. As a 
matter of fact, the two things mostly coincide. 

The Directors of the Royal Theatres—i.e. of those which receive 
a regular subsidy, such as the Théatre Frangais, the Royal 
Academy of Music [Grand Opéra], the Italian Opera, the Opéra 
Comique, and the Vaudeville—are appointed by the Government, 
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and allowed, with certain statutory restrictions, to carry on the 
business of their theatre on their own account. A Director like 
this has naturally a mighty good post, and its distribution affords 
Ministers an excellent opportunity of rewarding faithful services ; 
here the latter consist almost exclusively in the services of the 
Press. If a journalist has through thick and thin espoused the 
cause of any special servant of the State during a reasonable 
period, and that servant gets into the Ministry, it is only in the 
order of things that the journalist should have some claim on 
gratitude. Then the word is: ‘Choose yourself some mark of 
favour!”—and the customary reply runs thus: “Give me the 
Grand Opéra!”—for every one considers the Grand Opéra the 
most remunerative post the State can give. Unfortunately there 
is only this one solitary Grand Opéra,—on the other hand, quite 
a number of deserving journalists, especially in view of the 
constant chopping and changing of Ministers. Yet, as only one 
man can be Director of the Opera,—how is the earlier tenant to 
be got rid of? Ata pinch one has recourse to gold; one person 
has his appointment bought from him; for another a brand-new, 
ideal and never-heard-of post—such as, for instance, “ Inspector of 
the Royal Theatres ”—is created; and the deserving journalist 
becomes a full-blown Director of the Grand Opéra. Such 
arrangements take place almost every six months, that is to say as 
often as a new Ministry lays hold of the helm. The time of rulership 
being thus extremely short, one can imagine with what diligence 
these gentlemen take care to profit by their opportunity. 
Generally speaking they are worthy fathers of a family, and retire 
into private life after a hasty term of office ; unless, indeed, they are 
made Ambassadors of, and even brought at last into the Government. 
—Such cases are by no means rare, and not long ago it happened 
that a just terminated Director of the Opera, Mons. Véron, was 
entrusted with an important mission to London. It must have 
been delightful to watch the horror of the English, when they 
found themselves obliged to enter on diplomatic business with an 
Opera-director; they cannot possibly have imagined anything 
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else, than that the man would appear in fleshings, with feathers on 
his head. 

How, under these circumstances, things stand with the advance 
of Art, can be easily conceived. Each Director, in turn, finds it 
his first duty to consider the artistic institution confided to his care 
as a huge machine, a sort of steam-press for minting money as 
quickly as possible. The treasury is the main affair; next come 
the singers; upon their heels the costumes, the dancers (whom 
these gentry mostly understand the best) and, bringing up the rear, 
the composers and poets. The latter don’t give the Director many 
sleepless nights; their choice is light, for there are only three or 
four of them who enjoy the privilege of writing, for example, for 
the Grand Opéra. Peacefully he takes whatever they offer him, 
and gives orders for its scenery and costumes ; then he sets about 
buying Government-stocks, and does his best to keep the current 
Ministry afloat. 

If, however, his composers haven't brought him stuff enough, or 
have sold him good-for-nothing wares, which despite his ordinary 
astuteness he has not recognised at once as such, then the Director 
often furbages among the heirlooms of his score-cupboard, and 
gives out the first that comes to hand. In this fashion, it occasion- 
ally happens that quite first-rate things are brought to light again ; 
and it must be to a providential dip into this lucky bag, that we 
have to attribute the recent revival, amongst others, of “Don 
Giovanni.” With this “Don Juan” of ours I had a curious ex- 
perience. I was seized with a longing to hear it once again, and 
was in particular excited as to whether the French rendering 
would please me better than that of the Italians, from which I had 
always come away with the impression that these inconceivably 
famous singers had sung and played incomparably badly. 

I regret to say that what the singers, dancers and machinists 
of the French Grand Opéra did with our “ Don Juan” I cannot 
quite remember; they sang, acted, danced, machined and sceneried 
with such enthusiasm, that at last I fell asleep in the midst of it 
all. In my sleep I had a dream, and in my dream I saw the two 
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accursed Black Knights. The history of these two Black Knights, 
however, I must necessarily relate to you before I can make my 
dream intelligible—In a little townlet, not many miles distant 
from my birthplace, I once saw a stage-representation by a 
company travelling under letters-patent. Just as the play was 
about to begin, I heard a hubbub on the stage, and soon picked 
out from it an anguished cry, apparently that of the manager: 
“The hermit! The hermit! Where on earth’s the hermit ?” 
As the boisterous impatience of the public assumed a threatening 
tone, that cry soon took a more comminative character, such as: 
“Where the devil’s the hermit? The scoundrel has got to 
begin! Find me the curséd hermit!”—An answer could be 
dimly heard: “He’s still swilling in the tavern.” Then, after 
a most unrepeatable oath, I heard at last the order given, with 
hasty resignation: ‘The black knights!”—-The curtain went 
up: from opposite sides two black-clad knights came proudly 
on; with defiant shouts of “Ha! This shalt thou pay me!” 
they rushed savagely on one another, and laid out right and 
left in the most merciless of fashions. Finally the hermit 
appeared, and the black knights marched off. But as often as 
the players could not be found, as often as a scene refused to 
shift, as often as the leading lady was a little late with her change of 
dress: in short, as often as the rushing stream of action halted,— 
so often did the unhappy black knights appear, and fall on one 
another with the cry: “Ha! This shalt thou pay me!” 

I have met those Black Knights very often since then, 
especially where the pleasures of Art were the business in hand ; 
and I candidly admit that I am seized with an inward shudder 
whenever I see them, sometimes quite unexpectedly, arrive upon 
the scene. 

In that dream, then, which I dreamt in the Paris Grand 
Opéra, when (wonderful to say) I fell asleep in the middle of “‘ Don 
Giovannt,” those two Black Knights appeared to me again. Their 
combat was lifelike, and every moment grew more embittered ; 
this time they seemed to have really sworn to kill other, and 
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I was rejoicing in my inner heart that now at last I should be rid 
of this pair of fiends for ever. Yet neither of them budged an 
inch, and neither yielded ; neither of them consented to die, even 
though their strife waxed so alarming that finally the deafening 
blows and ghastly noise awoke me, and I started to my feet— 
The audience was cheering with all its might; the overture to 
“William Tell” was just that moment over. 

See what a pretty piece of business the Black Knights practise 
even here! The singer of the title-réle of “Don Giovanni” had 
sung himself hoarse ; the overture and an act of “William Tell” 
must stop the gap. 

My dream had somewhat exhausted me, and I went off 
home.— 


In the Chamber of Deputies (I mean the Opéra Comique, 
as distinguished from the Grand Opéra, which latter is now 
sufficiently characterised by honourable spokesmen like Mozart, 
Weber, Spontini &c. as the House of Peers)—in the Comic Opera 
then—things have been pretty lively for some while past. Of 
Halévy’s “ Guztarrero” 1 informed you last time, and it therefore 
only remains for me to report its success. This opera has only 
confirmed my previous views as to the nature and disposition of 
the modern French composers. They have issued en masse from 
the school of the Opéra Comique ; thence have they derived their 
fluency and briskness, their bent toward chanson-patterned melodies, 
and their abruptness (4eckhez?) in treatment of the ensemble. Their 
music is therefore chiefly conversation, for the most part witty con- 
versation, and unites the merits of the Mannerly with those of the 
Popular. It has really been a mere enlargement of their frame, 
and by no means a quitting of their ¢ervain, when the French 
have cast themselves into the sphere of the grand Tragic Opera.* 
Upon that basis of their own they had developed, formed and forti- 





* It is worth noting that ten years later, though the present article must by then 
have been almost entirely forgotten, Wagner returns in Ofera and Drama (Vol I1., 
Pp. 55 Of the translations) to several of the ideas contained in this paragraph.—Tr. 
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fied their powers; and now they threw themselves courageously 
into the grand drama, and that with an energy as great as that with 
which their gentlest dandies threw themselves upon the barricades 
of Paris. This shows out the most markedly in Auber: his home 
had been, and ever stayed, the comic opera; there he collected his 
forces for fighting a good fight, and winning a great victory, as in 
his “ Muette de Portici” [Masaniello]. Halévy, however, forms a 
decided exception ; for there is nothing as yet to prove that he has 
made a revolution in the French school for others too. His creative 
impulse at any rate started with grand opera; his whole being 
and the powerful admixture of his blood set him directly on the 
larger field of battle, and helped him there to win his fight at once. 
Unfortunately, however, he had come too rapidly to the front: it 
looked as though he had never had a past; and, as it were to live 
himself back into one, he now for the first time placed himself 
within the cradle of French music. To tell the truth, he found 
himself ill at ease in the Opéra Comique; in order to seem light 
and elegant, he thought it necessary to strive to become insipid 
and superficial. He became volatile on principle, and alas! he bore 
this volatility back with him into his older terrain ; in “ Guido and 
Ginevra” his struggle between levity and solidness is absolutely 
painful. 

In quite recent times, however, Halévy appears to be really 
on the high road to the ordinaty course of French development ; 
his forces he has concentrated more upon the comic opera: 
“ Guitarrero” is a proof that he means to do the right thing and 
feels himself at home. Who knows whether he will not ow at 
last, like Auber, prepare his eventual sortie from the side of the 
Opéra Comique? Of his just-finished grand opera for the Académie, 
“ The Knight of Malta,” I hear great things. 

Auber too, to whom opera-composing has become as much a 
habit as lathering to a barber, has made his voice heard again in 
the Opéra Comique. But the great master often stops at 
lathering now, and sometimes even at bare soap-sudding ; his fine 
keen razor, bright as is its blade, one feels but seldom ; when he 
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does apply it, it now and then falls out that he hasn’t noticed 
a notch in its edge, and, without his knowing, it scrapes one 
horribly. Thus it comes about, that the public often quits the 
barber’s shop with its stubble all unshaven, and has nothing left 
but to wipe away the soapsuds, however sweet they smell, if it 
doesn’t choose to wait till they fly away of themselves—which 
happens, as a rule, before one reaches home.— 

For all that, the “Crown-Diamonds” (that is the name of 
Auber’s new opera) are not unimportant; once or twice the 
Black Knights frightened me even here, but their fight was never 
very desperate, and the right man generally appeared at the 
critical moment. The whole way through, one sees that this 
opera is written by a master, and a brilliant technique is never 
to be mistaken. 

The texts of the new comic operas are mostly Portuguese. 
Scribe is at present over head and ears in love with the land of 
Dona Maria. As a fact, Portugal is convenient beyond all 
measure ; it lies a tidy stretch from Paris, no omnibus plies that 
road, and so an author has little fear that one will track down his 
geographic solecisms. In Portugal Scribe may chop and change 
as he likes, and no one will disbelieve him ; since one must take 
him for very well travelled in that country, as he tells us stories 
of it, and describes localities, which no one else has ever heard 
of. Who, forsooth, should know—particularly in Portugal—all 
the subterranean caves in which coiners hide themselves, and 
where young unmarried Queens repair to get paste diamonds 
made, so that in a pressing emergency they may pledge, if not 
actually barter away, the real ones ?—In fact we here must yield 
the field to Scribe, and let him lead us trusting by the hand ; 
otherwise we well might be in instant dread of barking our 
shins against some awkward corners. — You see, then, how 
important it is for a theatre-poet to gain an early and special 
acquaintance with the most recondite nooks of foreign lands, and 
before all to go in search of hidden treasures; for only in such a 
fashion, could Scribe have succeeded in stumbling upon so pro- 
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fitable a vein of gold as that which now replenishes his chests and 
strong-rooms. Long live Portugal !|— 

The subjects from the time of Louis XV., the Pompadour 
and the Dubarry, which so long and so exclusively held the boards, 
and especially the wardrobe, of the Opéra Comique, are now 
going completely out of fashion. Scribe has paid a deal of atten- 
tion to the question: What is the upshot of all these costly 
wenches with their hoops and powdered hair? They have all 
the extravagant indulgence ; but in the long run, it is 4e that has 
to pay the bills, so as to avoid a revolution. True, there still 
remain the satin gowns and golden tresses; yet—God knows 
how soon satin gets shabby, and tresses, if they are not quite 
genuine, turn black or rusty: and who is going then to pay him a 
farthing for them ?—Indeed, Scribe was obliged to look around 
for something solid, and as there is not much of that sort in Paris, 
he could not light on anything better than Portuguese Queens ; 
especially when, as in the ‘“ Guitarrero,” he stoutly backs them up 
with Bankers. 

Bankers |—a most weighty chapter !—and as it comes in so 
very pat, I cannot refrain from devoting it a little passing mark of 
reverent attention. So :— 


Liszt has lately given a concert. He was the solitary per- 
former,—no one else either played or sang; the tickets cost 
twenty francs each; he had no expenses, took 10,000 francs, and 
is shortly going to give a second concert. What assurance! what 
infallibility !—I mean in the speculation ; for his playing is so 
sure and infallible, that it is no longer worth the pains to speak 
about it. The Black Knights began,—I mean the Overture to 
“William Tell” of Schiller, set to the piano by Rossini and 
played by Liszt; they were followed by many other wondrous 
things. Alas! I understand nothing of all these things,* and 





* In Vol. IV. of the Gesammelte Schriften (Vol. I. p. 386 of “ Richard Wagner’s 
Prose Works”) Wagner gives an account of his early relations—or rather, lack 
thereof—with Liszt ; the two passages are mutually explanatory.—Tr. 
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therefore can only give you an amateur’s account. But stay! you 
will surely relieve me of even that: you in Dresden, also, have 
not long ago heard the wonder-worker. So I do not need to tell 
you who and what he is,—a thing which suits me very well, since 
I really should not know how to set about it.. On that day I 
came by such a terrible headache, such painfulstwitchings of the 
nerves, that I had to go home early and put myself,to bed. 

Just opposite me lives Henri Vieuxtemps ; he had seen me 
arriving home ill, and, humanitarian as he is, he came across with 
his fiddle, sat down beside my bed, and played me something 
gratis. I fell into a beautiful sleep ; pleasant dreams came over 
me; I heard the song of Goethe: 


“ Schwindet, Ihr dunkeln Crumble, ye gloomy 
Wolbungen droben / Vaultings above there ! 
Reisender schaue Rob no more blindly 
Freundlich der blaue Hearts of the kindly 
ther herein |” Heaven’s blue light! 


I saw those fields, those meadows, I drank of those wells and 
breathed those scented breezes ; my eye pierced into the clearest 
ether, and in the broad daylight I saw in the heart of heaven 
that godlike star that shone into my inmost soul like the blessing- 
freighted eye of our Mozart. With me all grew bright and happy ; 
when I awoke, the player was still standing by me calm and 
placid, as though he had but just fulfilled a work of mercy. I 
thanked him, and we spoke of it no more. 

Eternal dreamer that I am! From the Bankers I have 
unwittingly fallen among the Musicians. It must be in my blood! 
I have no talent for speculation, and my life-long there will 
never any prudent thing come out of me. For a Correspondent 
I am least fit of all, and I heartily pity you for what you must have 
to suffer in consequence. The only compensation I can really 
make you for “my unbusinesslike bent toward woolgathering” is 
that at least I should collect my wits and tell you a few particulars 
about Vieuxtemps. But the worst of it is, the secret of our 
friendship has leaked out, and even though I had good enough 
reason for not concealing my gratitude for that so lucky cure, yet 
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many people might think that I was praising the fiddler from motives 
of coterte, or because he had supplied me with a domestic remedy 
for headaches. And—however much I might try to speak calmly 
—I could not do else than more than praise him: I must perforce 
extol him, must lift him to the skies. But if Herr Ole Bull were 
to read this, mayhap he also would wish to be lifted to the skies 
by me ; and, as I have given myself away by my tale of the cure, 
I should have to risk his coming likewise to my bedside one fine 
day, and playing his “ Polacca guerriera.” Such annoyances, 
however, one must endeavour to steer clear of; wherefore I am 
silent about Vieuxtemps, and that the more readily as he does not 
at all need my praises, since a hundred Frenchmen’s quills have 
lately made it quite impossible to say anything fresh or more 
exhaustive about him. Like a lightning-flash he has made his 
epoch ; and this epoch will be of such high worth, of so lasting a 
weight, that it will drive its ennobling path into each domain of 
Art. He has now gone to England ; through all the quarters of 
the earth will he go, to slay the army of Black Knights like a 
venging demigod. 

Already one can clearly trace the influence ordained for 
Vieuxtemps’ epoch ; and chiefly, as might be guessed, in the seat 
of genuine music, the concerts of the Conservatoire. It was here 
that Vieuxtemps’ first appearance was celebrated, and here the 
very next follower was made to learn whither he must turn 
himself, if he would fain make any headway. This was the erst 
so valiant and distinguished violinist Zraus¢; he, too, made 
himself heard in the Conservatoire, and although there was 
nothing to be said against his virtuosity, yet the same public that 
had just heard Vieuxtemps’ Concerto could not receive Ernst’s 
Concertino any otherwise than unfavourably, nor spare the else 
so popular virtuoso a very bitter lesson. 

Let any one, who appears in these Conservatoire-concerts, 
be strictly on his guard! We Germans, in particular, are far 
too apt to form a superficial estimate of the pitch to which they 
are kept up. The audience of these concerts consists, in truth, 
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of the keenest and most squeamish music-knowers and music- 
lovers, who, though they may before have enjoyed but a middling 
education, are bound to reach a high degree thereof by a repeated 
hearing of the masterliest performances of the solidest com- 
positions. The orchestra, notably in its string-instruments, is 
ideal. Let us Germans plume ourselves as much as we choose 
on understanding the works of Mozart and Beethoven better 
and more intimately than any one else, they are all the same 
performed the most perfectly by the French,—at least by the 
band of the Conservatoire. One has only to hear Beethoven's 
Last Symphony, to admit that eve one first learns to under- 
stand many a part of it! Especially in the first section of this 
titanic work, I call to mind that here first have I won a full 
understanding of certain passages and melismi, which had always 
seemed to me unclear or insignificant at performances in Germany, 
whereas they have here so deeply moved me that they let in 
an entirely fresh light upon the mighty intentions of the great 
master. 

If by any chance, however, there should still be points, in 
the performance of Beethoven’s works, that have escaped the 
notice of the Conservatoire orchestra, all doubts will presently 
be cleared away; for He is here, Beethoven’s own man, in flesh 
and blood— Schindler, the intimate Schindler is here. He has 
left his home; the voice of the Lord has driven him forth 
to preach to all the Heathen, for yet is there no light in the 
world, yet do we grope in darkness, and know not the lofty lesson 
bequeathed us by the master !—I needs must speak with unction, 
for the man of whom I talk is full thereof, and moreover bears 
a striking likeness to some Apostle whose features I cannot just 
now recall. He has a brave exterior, mild manners and merry 
eyes, wears a brown coat and ordinarily Beethoven’s portrait. 

Schindler has singled out Paris for the first stage of his 
evangelising journey ; surely with a view to proving his courage 
and steadfastness, by throwing himself at once into the very hot- 
bed of the Heathen. Indeed it will be a severe test, since the 
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godless Parisians altogether refuse to believe in him, and, what is 
more, make merry over him. If only he could laugh, things 
might perhaps go better; but as he is not even equal to laughing 
at the most laughable thing of all, to wit himself, I am afraid 
he will come to grief in Paris. It may well be prophesied that 
his benevolent character will harden itself in time, so that at 
last he will think the world not worth the being enlightened by 
him. In every respect this would be a pity, especially for those 
mild and pliant qualities of his, of which he only the other day 
gave the world a most obliging specimen. It was thus-wise: in 
his book on Beethoven he had thought fit to pronounce with 
gravest mien an anathema upon Anders’ brochure, published in 
Paris; a brochure which was being sold for the benefit of the 
fund for a monument to be erected to Beethoven, and which 
contained a French version of the “Notices” of Ries and Wegeler 
upon the life of our great master. Anders,a pupil of Forkel’s 
and one of the most thorough-paced and erudite music-biblio- 
graphs, was exasperated at this extraordinary outburst of insolence 
on the part of the else so kindly man ; for the latter had brought 
against him an accusation most damaging to any conscientious 
writer, namely, that he had disfigured those Notices with arbitrary 
additions and embellishments, and had shamelessly painted 
Beethoven a/ fresco, for the French, as a wild man of the woods. 
When the Man of Beethoven came to Paris, he was so agreeable 
as to invite Anders to a conference, with the object of radically 
demonstrating to him the truth of his own assertion. The con- 
ference took place ; it was a dismal day, and Schindler was in 
a surprisingly mild mood. After Anders had proved to him, 
line by line, that he had not allowed himself the smallest intrinsic 
addition to the original Notices, the merry eyes of the Man of 
Beethoven ran over, and in an excess of tameness he seized 
Anders by the hand, assuring him with deep emotion that, sad 
he known him, he certainly would never have allowed himself 
that little jest; moreover, he solemnly vowed to give him a 
brilliant satisfaction in the second edition of his book. 
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I have given this example to show how great is the docility 
of the glorious Schindler, and how strongly developed is his 
astounding bump of logic. It therefore pains me to see how 
bootlessly he squanders his eminent illuminating powers upon 
the incorrigible Parisians. May his good angel soon waft him 
far away from here !— 

I observe, most honoured Sir, that I have again chattered 
beyond all bounds, without coming to many a weighty point 
whose discussion is more pressing than anything else in the 
world. I must therefore refer you once more to a future com- 


munication. Till then, I crave your favour, 
RICHARD WAGNER. 





| URZBURG has many memories for the Wagnerian, 
; even should he never have set foot in the streets of 
| that materially quiescent, but intellectually active city. 
Lying on the main route to Bayreuth, the sight of its 
old castle frowning high above the line is one of the first tokens 
that the pilgrim is nearing his goal; and if one has only read so 
much as Wagner's “ Autobiographic Sketch,” one recalls that here 
it was, in 1833-4, that the young aspirant first entered on a public 
sphere by taking the post of Chorus-master at the theatre, and 
here that he composed his first surviving, and last performed 
opera, Die Feen. It is not so generally known, perhaps, that 
Wurzburg was once singled out by Richard Wagner for the site 
of that theatre which now crowns the Bayreuth hill, but the 
Burgomaster declined the honour “for fear of the demoralising 
effect of the works”! That Burgomaster has departed this life, 
but his head and shoulders now grace, in bronze, the square that 
would have been desecrated (!) by a Wagner-theatre ; the site 
itself/—a disused railway-station—has become partly a café, and 
partly a fire-engine depét; while Wagner is commemorated in 
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the name of a street, and by a medallion on the house in which 
he lived. 

To-day the foundation-stone of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus 
‘comes of age,’ and one can easily imagine that the good burghers 
of Wurzburg are a little regretful—even from a business point of 
view—that it was not laid in their midst. At any rate they have 
determined to organise a “little Bayreuth” of their own (as one 
of their papers puts it) for the summer of this year; to show that 
they have no intention of being behindhand in the future, they 
propose to give a series of twelve to fourteen performances of the 
work of a composer whom they may justly take credit for having 
brought to the front this spring. Having missed their chance 
with Wagner, they are determined to make amends by honouring 
the worthiest of his followers ; and though any stricter comparison 
with Bayreuth is, of course, out of the question, Wurzburg may 
not unreasonably look forward to being remembered in future times 
as Cyrill Kistler’s “ Weimar.” 

But who is Kistler? I have been asked the question so 
often of late, that perhaps I may be excused for going a little 
farther into his history than space permitted me in the two or 
three journals which have already accorded hospitality to my 
notices of Kunzhild. In Nos. XVII. and XIX. of The Meister 
I had occasion to briefly refer to his works, and in No. XX. I 
recounted a short interview procured for me by our dear friend 
Cyriax,—with whose memory the name of Kistler will for me 
remain inseparably connected; the more so, as Kistler’s one 
refrain at Wurzburg was “Der ware da!” But until I hurried 
there, in February, to witness the virtual ‘ production’ of Kunzhild, 
I knew little more about its composer's individuality than I could 
gather from Max Chop’s “ Zeitgendssische Tondichter” (reviewed 
in No. XVII.). The facts given in that book I will summarise first, 
the more especially as their knowledge relieved me of any necessity 
of ‘pumping’ Kistler as to his past history. 

Cyrill Kistler was born on March 12, 1848, at Gross-Aitingen, 
a hamlet of Swabia, Bavaria, his father being a tradesman and 
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‘ Hausmeister ’ (in Nuremberg, according to Dr Hermann Ritter). 
Soon thereafter both his parents died, and the child was brought 
up by his grandfather, a shoemaker in the village aforesaid. This 
cobbler, Winkelmann by name, appears to have been a man of 
some talent for art and no little discernment of his grandson’s 
gifts ; and so we find the boy at eight years old playing the flute 
and singing alto in the church choir. For his future career the 
priesthood was first thought of, but the urchin showed that he had 
likes and dislikes of his own, and strongly objected to learning 
Latin,—there is always hope of a boy who odyects to something ! 
The church being thus abandoned, the next door to it was tried, 
and young Cyrill was brought up for training minds instead of 
souls ; but the early associations of a Catholic preparatory school 
would naturally have an influence such as we still can see reflected 
in the serious character of most of his more important music. At 
school he seems to have received sound practical and theoretic 
instruction in music, and in his thirteenth year he could play the 
organ well, was already scoring for the orchestra, and even com- 
posing; his first printed work—a solo for a bass voice—not 
appearing, however, till 1868. School and seminary done with, 
Kistler acted as teacher at Folk-schools in twelve different places 
from 1867 to 1875, in which latter year he discarded the ferule 
for the prospective baton, and went to Munich to study music at 
the Royal Music-school; where, from ’76 to ’78, he learnt under 
Rheinberger, Franz Lachner, &c., continuing to take private lessons 
for a year or two later. This brings us to about the period when 
Kunthild was first projected ; I will therefore say goodbye to Max 
Chop, and draw upon my own resources. 

In the last eight years or so, Kistler has been living at 
Kissingen, whither I will ask you to accompany me for a moment, 
as I wish to shew you the composer in the bosom of his family.—In 
the interval between the first and second Wurzburg performances 
of Kunthild Kistler was impatient to get away from the city, and 
back to his beloved hills; by his invitation I accompanied him to 
Kissingen for two or three days—a railway journey of about two 
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hours. At the station we were met by a charming lady and a 
bright-eyed little girl of five-—Frau, and tiny Fraulein Kistler. 
After depositing my belongings at the Wittelsbacher Hof, I was 
taken up the hill above the then deserted Kurhaus to the very 
farthest point of Kissingen, where it commences to be some other 
place. I had never been quite able to understand how a serious 
composer could settle down in a spot where the fashionable world 
is rife; but the mystery was now explained, for there was not a 
sign around, of any such a neighbourhood. One might be in some 
quiet hamlet in the uplands, and from the windows of Kistler’s 
modest flat there was nothing to be seen but pines and open 
country; the hill in face of the house reminding one of the 
Bayreuth Hoke Warte on a smaller scale, for it, too, has its 
Siegesthurm. Inside the living-room, a glance sufficed to shew 
that one was in the sanctuary of an admirer of the Bayteuth 
composer ; in the places of honour were busts and full-sized photo- 
graphs of King Ludwig and Richard Wagner, and the full collection 
of the Gesammelte Schriften—the latter, I regret to say, not too 
general a concomitant of the former in the rooms of Wagnerites. 
As 1 am not an auctioneer, my inventory shall only further 
mention the broad, breast-high desk at which Kistler stands to do 
his work, and the piles of printed music neatly arranged on shelves 
in the ante-room ; for he is to a great extent his own publisher 
now, whereby there hangs a tale of rebellion against the middle- 
man.—But there is still one touch left, to complete the picture ; it 
is presently supplied by the return from school of an animated but 
best-behaved boy of nine years old, who kisses your hand in that 
pretty fashion which might well be imported into England, to 
replace our modern schoolboy’s hands-in-pockets and ‘‘ How d’ do, 
old chap!” This youngster is christened “ Kunibert "after the 
hero of his father’s ‘ opera,’ and has eyes as bright as his sister's. 
Whatever trials that father has had to bear with in the world,— 
and they have been severe indeed,—he has a typically happy 
home. 

After coffee I was treated to one or two duets from Kistler’s 
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works, by the composer and a most faithful young disciple of his, 
Herr Réhmeyer, to whom I must apologise for not having intro- 
duced him before, especially as he had carried through the im- 
portant task of ‘studying’ the chief singers of Kumzhd/d into their 
réles. Kistler then sat down to the piano alone, and played 
scenes from Parsifa/ and the Ring, in a way such as I had only 
heard them rendered in by poor Josef Rubinstein before. Ofa 
sudden he stopped, and struck into a brand-new mo¢iv—not putting 
it together, but bringing it out as a self-made thing—with the 
question “ Zhat’s not stolen, is it?” This led to the “ Bude” 
(Herr Réhmeyer must again forgive me!) ferreting out the 
manuscript-book of the Kunzhi/d music; I mean the composition 
in its un-scored state. I should much have liked to examine that 
book at leisure, but manners forbade; however, I saw enough to 
convince me that neither had 2¢ been ‘ put together’; for its music 
must have rolled out almost continuously, it was so free from 
erasures. One interesting fact I copied down, by permission, 
namely that the composition was begun in November ’81, its 
first two acts were completed by Dec. 31st, and signed with 
‘‘Gesegnet sei das Parsifal-Jahr,” while the third act was finished 
on Feb. 7, 82. Pretty swift work too!—The mofiven had, I 
believe, been in course of creation for a year or two previously. 

From Frau Kistler I learnt that her husband generally rises 
at 6.30, and works all the morning at correspondence, scoring, or 
composition, while his afternoon walks among the hills are mostly 
accompanied by his musical sketchbook alone; to this I may add, 
from my own observation and as a contribution to a subject lately 
broached in London literary circles, that Kistler generally takes 
an hour or so’s szesta after the midday meal. 

But so far I have told you nothing of the man himself. 
Well, you must imagine him of about 5 ft. 10 in., large-boned, 
slightly stooping, with strongly-marked and regular features, keen 
dark eyes, rhetorical lips, and a forehead and shock of hair like 
Beethoven’s. To a foreigner his dialect is somewhat hard to 
understand at first, but, a few linguistic concessions made on 
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either side, one finds oneself very soon chatting away as though 
one had known him for a lifetime; for here you meet with one 
of those rarest of all phenomena, a man of indisputable gifts, 
but quite unspoilt, if temporarily a little soured, by the world. 
There is something so open and sincere in his manner and talk, 
so infectious in his rough and ready humour, that it is impossible 
to keep from striking up a friendship with him at once,—though 
this may be a bit fatal to ‘objective’ criticism, as I candidly 
admit. As some one wrote of him in a German paper, 
“he who knows Kistler, very soon knows all his friends” ; at 
Wurzburg and at Kissingen, it was one continual succession of 
persons, ‘high and low,’ thronging around the already popular 
composer, and the catchword “ Bulzen-Fulz”—one of many of 
his own coining—was scarcely ever silent. One thing at least 
I can say, without fear of contradiction, this man could never be 
a poser or a charlatan, a panderer to cigar-ends-and-shirt-buttons- 
worship. I have seen him quietly slip away from a table, where 
all were praising him, and bury himself in a newspaper. 

However, I must get back to Kwuazhild. 1 have already 
given the dates of its ‘composition,’ to which I may add that its 
scoring was completed in February 1883, on the very day of 
Wagner’s death, and that Kistler was just about to set out for 
Venice to show the completed work to the Bayreuth master, when 
that sad intelligence arrived ; for, though in no sense a ‘ pupil’ of 
Wagner’s, Kistler had spent some time at Bayreuth on various 
occasions, and had been there employed, in 1882, upon the 
correcting of the solo vocal parts of Parsifal—The public history 
of Kunithild may be briefly told. In 1883 its composer was 
called to Sondershausen (a name immortalised by Liszt’s recently 
published letters) as teacher of Musical Theory at the Royal 
Conservatorium in that tiny princedom ; on March 2oth of the 
following year his opera was there performed for the first time, 
and with great success. A second and a third representation 
ensued ; but in ’85 Kistler moved to Kissingen, while Kunzhild 
slept for nine long years. Concerning that first production | 
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will quote a few lines by Wilhelm Tappert, the famous Berlin 
critic; they are from an article which appeared in Nos. 17-18, 
20 and 22 of the Mustkalisches Wochenblatt, occupying in all eight 
columns of that journal. Tappert writes : 


“T have already said much, last year, in praise of the music [in No. 41, for 
1883] ; the production of the work has quite confirmed my favourable anticipations. 
Kistler feels and writes as a German; his pithy warm-blooded nature has some- 
thing refreshing about it that makes one feel at home. He journeys on the 
Wagner-path, but he never treads like a slavish imitator in the master’s footsteps,— 
he is original, and there’s the rub! . . . In Kunihild I greet a happy knitting of 
the older with the newer lines. This union, however, is no result of any calculation, 
but gives the impression of a natural thing; sheer instinct and bringing-up have 
pointed the composer to his road. . . . The instrumentation is extraordinarily 
skilful, its full and vigorous ring betraying in no single place that Xunthild is the 
first work of a ‘beginner.’ Whencesoever Kistler derives his exact knowledge of 
the orchestra, enabling him to skip several steps of the evolutionary ladder,—he 
is by no means in the uncomfortable position of having to borrow his orchestral 
effects from Wagner's scores. . . . His music gives out no odour of the midnight 
oil; and this is remarkable, since, as a harmonist, he is always going on voyages 
of discovery. In the First Act one is astonished by the extremely ingenious 
handling of a chromatic scale, an example fit to illustrate any book on Harmony 
you choose. . . . One may sincerely congratulate the composer on the success of 
the production ; may his Xwaihi/d find in wider circles that recognition which it 
deserves |” 


After a success such as the work incontestably reaped at 
Sondershausen, coupled with praise such as the above from the 
Berlin rival of Vienna Hanslick, one might have imagined that 
Kunthild would have soon travelled far and wide. But no: 1887 
comes, and brings with it an article in the “ Wiener Musthalische 
Zeitschrift” by Arthur Seidl, a name also pretty well known in 
Wagner-circles ; Seidl is if anything more enthusiastic about the 
work than even Tappert; but still no move forward. In 1888 
Max Chop includes a sketch of Kistler and his works in the book 
from which I have already taken some details : stage-silence again ! 
What is the reason? Perhaps a Weimar-letter from Liszt to 
another composer, in 1877, may explain: “ All new sevtous operas 
are now suspect and out of favour [in Germany]. A few attempts, 
here and there, have been made of late years. In the most 
fortunate cases the public has warmly applauded the first 
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representations, and kept away from the succeeding ones. 
In consequence, the treasury has remained empty: and it is 
the receipts that determine a solid success.” Liszt adds that 
Wagner’s masterpieces only hold their own on the opera-stage 
“because they make money,” and yet even with Parsifal we all 
know how it took year upon year for the wave of spectators to 
gradually surge up from the middle to the top row of benches.— 
In Kistler’s case, the Director of one theatre, without having seen 
even the text-book, notified that he would mount KunzAild if he 
were given £750! This so greatly roused the composer's ire 
that he indulged in one or two “open letters,” which certainly 
did not mend matters. However, though Jud/icly he was making 
no progress, he was gradually drawing round him a group of 
supporters, partly from among his former pupils, and partly from 
the readers of an irregularly-monthly organ he had founded for 
himself, the “ Zagesfragen,” which has now reached its tenth year. 
of publication, circulating pretty widely in Southern Germany, and 
even beyond the Empire. Given the lead by Herr E. M. Fuchs, 
these friends at last started a “ Kunthild-Baldur-Fund,” for the 
purpose of contributing towards the expenses of a production of 
either of those works ; by the beginning of the present year this 
fund had barely reached £100, but to Director Reimann of the 
Wurzburg theatre (un-subventioned) it appeared a sufficient earnest 
that at least a little group was taking Kistler seriously; from this 
perception arose the performances of this spring, which, after a 
silence of nine years, have made no little stir in Southern Germany. 

As yet I have said nothing of the musician’s ally, the 
writer of the text-book. Till the other day this author’s name, 
though known to a few, was at his express desire kept back 
from the public, for reasons which the following extract from a 
letter of his to Kistler, at the end of March (since published by 
Kistler in a Wurzburg paper), will explain: “ You will now have 
seen how wise it was to conceal the author's name. A poetising 
Count, in spite of Platen, Anastasius Griin, Baudissin and Schack, 
acts upon certain people like the Cross upon the Devil. In my 
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case, also, it must be added that I am often taken for a veritable 
Wagner-tiger.” The author is Ferdinand, Graf Sporck, for seven 
years (1885-91) the joint editor of the “ Bayreuther Taschen- 
Kalender,” i.e., until the headquarters of the Allgemeiner Richard 
Wagner-Verein were transferred from Munich to Berlin; so that 
on both sides of the parentage of Kunzhild we find a direct 
Wagnerian descent. To say nothing of Graf Sporck’s modesty in 
this earlier concealment, I can only agree with him as regards its 
wisdom; on the one side the premature avowal would have 
aroused the spite of the Wagner-haters, on the other it would have 
touched the susceptibilities of those rabid Wagnerites who consider 
that “art is at an end,” while it might have robbed the more level- 
headed Wagnerian of the full advantage of free judgment.—In this 
reference I may add for my own sake,—put me in whichever of 
the last two classes you please—that I was not told the author’s 
name until after I had formed my opinion of the first Wurzburg 
performance. 

And now for the plot itself; merely preluding by the remark 
that the story is founded on an old Silesian legend, and has been 
variously dealt with from the Middle Ages down to the poem of 
Theodor Kérner.—Once upon a time there was an old Duke, 
whose wife was childless, despite the promise of an oracle that 
with advancing years a child should bless their union. Filled 
with envy at the sight of a neighbouring Baron, whom Heaven 
had granted three lusty sons, he lays siege to the Baron’s castle, 
Kynast, a fastness perched on an almost perpendicular rock. After 
months of siege the fortress still remains un-won, and the robber- 
Duke promises his future child, should it be born a girl, to the 
conqueror. The Devil takes him at his word, and the fortress 
falls into the Duke’s hands-—but with wider consequences. The 
child is born, our “ Kunihild”; to guard her from any human 
claimants, the Duke decrees that no one shall bear her home 
as bride whe has not ridden round the coping-stone of the wall 
that girds the castle Kynast. ~His wife dies, and he himself falls 
down the precipice into the gulch below. When the curtain rises 
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on the First Act we are briefly told this—or part of this—by the 
“Vogt” (Kunihild’s guardian), and how wooer after wooer has 
ventured on certain death. Once more he hoists the blood-red 
flag, as signal for a fresh attempt. His daughter, “ Jutha,” and 
“Kunihild” appear; the latter who has been brought up in 
ignorance of the curse that rests upon her, has last night dis- 
covered a mysterious stone-tablet recording a fragment of the 
legend of her fate, and a very dramatic situation springs from the 
horror of Jutha and the Vogt as Kunihild recites her discovery. 
She has not learnt a//, however, and does not yet know that the 
“ Bride-ride” is undertaken for 4er ; but Jutha, who is beloved of 
“Sieghardt” (one of the three sons of Kynast’s late owner), 
reveals this secret also to her, in order that Kunihild may 
forbid the “ride,”—for the edict ran that no knight whose word 
was pledged to another woman might engage in the attempt. 
Hearing that she herself is the cause of all this sacrifice of life, 
Kunihild resolves to descend into the valley and warn the 
“wooers” from the venture; but the knight is already at the 
castle gate. The people flock into the courtyard, followed by 
the knight, whom Jutha denounces as her lover; this he denies, 
and a fine scene now occurs between Kunihild and “ Sigun ” (for it 
is Sieghardt’s twin brother, not himself), but neither entreaties nor 
threats will move him from his purpose, and he stings Kunihild 
into sanction of the ride, by upbraiding her with “lovelessness and 
lust of carnage.” With a prayer from the “ Monk,” Sigun sets 
forth upon his exploit (the “ride” of course, is left to be imagined 
from the agitated movements of the throng), and by a shriek we 
learn that he has met the doom of all his predecessors. As 
Kunihild stands horror-struck upon her dais, we hear the voices 
of the dead, calling her to join them. The curtain falls. 

In the First Act we had seen Kunihild’s development from a 
half-savage hoyden—intentionally bred up to feel no pity, lest it 
should rob her of her reason—into a woman who knows the stern 
realities of life, who feels the first touch of love, not only as shewn 
her in another, but in herself; for we learn from her talk with 
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Jutha that from the ramparts she has already seen “ Kunibert” 
(younger brother to Sigun and Sieghardt), the hero of the drama. 
In the Second Act we find ourselves in a wooded valley, fitfully 
lit by the light of the moon; here the Monk is carving that stone- 
tablet which Kunihild had already discovered, to her sorrow. 
(The motive of this tablet is perhaps not sufficiently expressed in 
the text: it is necessary to the enlightenment of Kunihild, but zx 
itself it is left to our surmises ; the easiest explanation would be 
that by its means, either through witchcraft akin to the melting 
&c. of wax-figures, or through reducing her to despair, the Monk 
desires to get Kunihild into his power). As the Monk sits 
crooning to himself the story of his former service to her father, 
Kunihild appears upon the scene, having come to warn the 
wooers—encamped here as crusaders—of their fate. She now 
overhears the secre¢ stipulation that, for success in the “ ride,” the 
knight must ride a snow-white horse, but must not know that this 
is so decreed ; she also hears from the Monk’s lips that he himself 
has an unholy passion for her. Emerging from her concealment, 
she snatches the tablet from him, and dashes it to pieces; the 
Monk attempts to stab her, but she is saved by Kunibert. I 
cannot go through the highly poetic scene between the hero and 
heroine: suffice it to say that Kunibert and Kunihild are seized 
with love for one another ; that he is ignorant that she is the lady 
of Kynast; that he refuses to take the oath to her, which she 
seeks to impose in order to make the “ride” impossible for him ; 
that she learns how his charger is a white palfrey, sure of foot; 
that they embrace and part. Jutha now follows on the scene, 
distraught with grief for Sieghardt whom she believes to have 
been the victim of Act I. They meet; she takes him for his 
spirit ; finally convinced of his reality, as he reveals the story of 
his twin-hood, her love is turned to hatred when she hears that all 
three brothers had: sworn to their dead father to avenge the theft 
of Kynast upon her mistress. Nothing will turn Sieghardt from 
his purpose, and the curtain falls as the Vogt, with torch-bearers, 
arrives to carry home his missing daughter. 
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Act III. commences with a placid scene between the Vogt 
and Jutha. Kunihild comes on; the last trace of the virago has 
disappeared, and we now have a high-souled woman half-tremulously 
awaiting the crowning trial of her life and its triumphant issue. 
But Jutha tells her of what she has heard from Sieghardt; for a 
moment Kunihild bends beneath the blow, but swiftly her resolve 
is taken: be it shame or death to her, the tragic “ride” shall be 
ended once for all by its success. Again the Folk troop in, pre- 
ceding Kunibert on his white steed. The stipulated questions 
are put and answered; but the knight refuses a blessing at the 
hands of the Monk. Kunibert starts on the “ride”; the shouts 
of the Folk tell us of its success; the Monk gives his penitent 
blessing to Kunihild (here a short scene has been omitted from 
the original text, a scene in which the Monk threatens to balk 
success by crying to Kunibert the secret, and thus disqualifying 
him); and to the bystanders all appears to be about to end 
happily,—and prosaically. But Kunibert, returned, refuses to lift 
the veil of the bride, in token that he spurns her hand. Kunihild 
herself uplifts the veil, to the horror of her lover, who now sees 
to what a fate his pious vow has doomed him; at the heroine’s 
command, the people leave the courtyard. The great scene of 
the drama here takes place. Hero and heroine have, as each 
thinks, just cause for reproach of one another; but the terrible 
life-story of Kunihild softens the heart of her avenging lover. 
Once more a happy termination seems in sight, when Sieghardt 
breaks in upon the scene, accompanied by Kynast’s retinue; 
upbraiding his brother for faithlessness to their common vow, he 
challenges him to combat. Kunibert falls dead; as Kunihild 
kneels over his body, the spirits of the earlier victims once more 
summon her to join them in the dance of death. Rising to her 
feet, Kunihild takes her guardian (the Vogt) by the hand, and 
bids him witness how the curse that lay on Kynast shall now be 
lifted ; she bids him hearken whether she be redeemed ; she leaps 
from the ramparts, and the echo’s voice replies “ redeemed !”— 

Such is a mangled version of the plot; and without the gift 
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of poetry, it is impossible to tell such a story in a way not to rob 
it of all its charm. I do not say that the text-book is Jerfect, for 
one or two of the subsidiary motives might be strengthened with 
advantage, and outlined clearer; while occasionally the rhymed 
exceptions to the general “Stabreim” halt in metre. But, 
compared with any text-book other than those of Richard 
Wagner, the poem is a fine work of art. Graf Sporck has caught 
the spirit of Wagner’s dramatic treatment without copying his 
subjects, and by throwing the chief interest of the work into the 
development of his heroine’s character, he has given us a tale of 
powerful human interest. His “ Jutha” is a most lovable woman, 
the element of compassion, but it is his “Kunihild” that will 
linger in one’s mind for many a day, as a lifelike study and one 
that absolutely ‘called for’ music to complete it. 

I have thus left myself but little space to deal with the music 
itself; but indeed I could not do it justice without a full thematic 
analysis. To note my general impressions: the pianoforte part of 
the vocal score had fascinated me, and for that reason I went to 
Wurzburg expressly to hear the work ; but, until hearing it on the 
stage, I had no conception how melodious was the declamation ; 
instead of avoiding every interval that might incur the risk of 
sounding natural, like most of Wagner’s would-be imitators, there 
is scarcely a bar of this declamation that does not give the ear a 
distinct sense of ‘form,’—a characteristic proven by the fact that, 
after two or three hearings, one is haunted by passage after passage 
that rises to one’s ear with word and tune combined. With hardly 
any other composer but Wagner, does this occur; and when it 
does, it is a sure sign that the musician has caught the true spirit 
of dramatic ‘ melismus,’ and moreover that the orchestration, how- 
ever rich, has not obscured the voice. More purely lyric passages 
there are in plenty, but excepting for one or two choruses, and an 
extremely fine ballad-like scena for Jutha, in Act II., these are never 
in what one may call the ‘shut’ form. Of the choruses (only 
introduced in Acts I. and III.) the two for the ‘spirits’ are highly 
impressive and original, while the others are kept in a more popular, 
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but never vulgar strain. As to Kistler’s orchestral colouring, again, 
I need only say that he has the supreme advantage of being able to 
play on all the wind-instruments himself, and thus knowing exactly 
what can be done by each; at Wurzburg the strings were deficient 
in number, but the orchestra was so ably marshalled by the Con- 
ductor, Herr Max Wolfheim, that one gained a very good idea of 
the composer’s uncommon skill in disposing his timbres ; although 
the brass is largely drawn upon, it hardly ever seemed overladen, 
even in a small theatre and with an un-sunken band. One very 
important matter remains to touch on, namely the Lez/motiven. 
Of these there are about 25 to 30, counting those which occur but 
rarely; they are moulded with a quite remarkable feeling for 
plasticity and rhythm (melodic rhythm, of which Wagner so incom- 
parably knew the secret, as distinguished from that fashionable 
dislocation which jerks you into the wrong part of a bar), are 
melodious, easily distinguishable, and for the most part grouped 
into families connected by correlative thoughts; nor do they, 
except in one or two instances, call up reminiscences of the Bayreuth 
master, and even in those instances the likeness is less obvious at a 
second hearing than a first. Take the work asa whole, one feels that 
it is the original product of an original thinker who has, if any- 
thing, 400 many rather than too few ideas. Broad in its general 
flow, simple rather than complex in its details, there is a native 
force about it which recalls the style of Beethoven as often as that 
of Wagner, which softens into the mood of Weber or Schubert, 
but yet leaves the impression of an individuality such as one feels 
will become sharper stamped upon one’s mind the better one 
makes its acquaintance. And that it is an acquaintance worth 
the making, not only am I personally convinced, but I can appeal 
for supporting testimony to the great success the work has had 
in Wurzburg among a// classes ; in particular I might name one 
prominent Wagnerian there, whom I persuaded, against his 
prejudice, to hear it, and who told me afterwards: “ Dies ist 
kein epigonisches Werk” (Ang.—“ This is no zmtfator’s work ”). 
One word in praise of the performers, especially Fraulein 
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Kreuziger as “ Kunihild” (soprano), Frau Ritter-Hiucker as 
“ Jutha” (mezzo-soprano), and Herr Julius Malten as “ Kunibert” 
(tenor). One and all sang and played their réles as though they 
were in love with them; and this indeed they were, as I know 
from their own words to me. The performances were given on 
Feb. 24, March 3, 5, 11, (? one or two that I did not hear 
of, in this interval) and 27, when the opera-season finished, as 
customary in Wurzburg; but in August the series of representa- 
tions will be given with, I believe, the same caste, and with an 
improved choir and strengthened orchestra.—Here I must edge 
in, that Adolf Wilhelmj, son of the first German violinist, and 
himself a virtuoso who will commence his public career with 
London next year, lent his services as a volunteer, in the minor 
ranks of the violins. 

From being a man scarcely heard of beyond Kissingen, Kistler 
has already set every tongue in Wurzburg talking of him; he has 
invaded the surrounding country, in the shape of concerts by 
Herr Heinrich Witt and his excellent string-band of the Ninth 
Infantry-Regiment; and in the autumn Hermann Levi will pro- 
duce another work of his, Eulenspiegel, at Munich. Further, 
while writing this, I hear from Herr Philippona, a Berlin amateur 
and staunch supporter of the composer, that Kwumzhild and 
Baldurs Tod are also accepted for ultimate production at Munich. 
Of course until a large capital, such as this, shall have given its 
verdict, Cyrill Kistler cannot be considered a ‘made man,’ but I 
think there can be little doubt as to what that verdict will be. 

Meanwhile I can strongly recommend Wagnerians, and others 
too—for I am sure that this music will appeal to an unsectarian 
spirit—to make the acquaintance of Kistler’s vocal scores. These 
I have induced him to supply to members of our Branch at a 
reduced price; therefore by applying to him—address simply 
“ Bad-Kissingen, Germany,” with his name—the score of Kunthild 
can be had post-free for 8s., of Eulenspiegel for 5s.and of Baldur’s 
Tod for 7s. 1 cannot possibly go into a description of the last two 
works, and will only add that the second is a musical comedy, the 
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third a musical tragedy. Kistler has written a quantity of songs 
and vocal quartetts, Folk-choruses, and a “ Bismarck-Cantata,” 
besides two symphonic marches, one dedicated to Richard 
Wagner, the other to the late King Ludwig. As his catalogue 
is not yet printed, I hardly know the name or value of more than 
one or two of these; but I personally have a great liking for the 
“Vorspiel” to Act III. of Kunihild, for his “ Trauermusik” 
(Richard Wagner), his “Trauerklinge” (Franz Witt),—price 
1s. 6d. each —as pianoforte solos, and his ‘“ Chromatische 
Walzer” from Ludenspiegel, as pianoforte duet (3s.). A study 
of any of these will be worth far more than anything I can 
say about the works of a first-class musician and a capital good 


fellow. 


Ws. Asuton EL Is. 





NOTES. 


As rumours have been flying about, 
to the effect that Frau Cosima Wagner 


that, as Herr Siegfried Wagner writes, 
“after the Ring there would be no good 


has been laid low by a stroke of paralysis, 
we have great pleasure in informing our 
readers that nothing of so serious a nature 
has occurred. Herr Siegfried Wagner 
writes us that his honoured mother was 
seized with nothing more serious than 
an attack of colic, on Easter-Sunday ; 
that she has gone since then, with her 
two unmarried daughters, to Montreux, 
on the lake of Geneva, where she has 
quite recovered her health ; and that she 
returns to Bayreuth the middle of this 
month.—It is against our usual custom to 
refer to current gossip about the Wagner 
family, but in the present instance the 
rumours referred-to were too closely 
concerned with the future efficiency of 
the Bayreuth performances, to permit our 
silence.—We may add that there is no 
truth in the further report that the mount- 
ing of the Ring des Nibelungen at Bayreuth 
is abandoned. It was never intended to 
give that work i in 1894, but at the earliest 
in ’95 or ’96, and Lohengrin will only 
precede it in ’94) for the simple reason 





place for this work.” To our mind the 
scheme of Parsifal, Lohengrin and Tann- 
hiiuser, for 1894, is admirable, seeing 
how closely connected are the subjects 
of the first two works, and that the second 
forms both a psychological and chrono- 
logical pendant to the third. | 


From Herr Nicolaus CEsterlein, of 
Vienna, we hear that he has acquired for 
the Wagner museum the pianoforte that 
formerly belonged to the late Theodor 
Weinlig, the Cantor of the Leipzig 
Thomasschule to whom Wagner alludes 
in terms of such affection in his Ausodio- 
graphic Sketch. Intrinsically, of course, 
there is no great value in these dead 
relics of the past, but there is a certain 
romance about their associations which 
one cannot afford to dispense with, especi- 
ally when they are not made the main 
objects of acollection. We hear that the 
scheme of establishing the Museum on a 
permanent basis—though probably in 
Germany, not Austria—is progressing 
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apace ; it certainly will be a source of 
great satisfaction to all interested in the 
wide-reaching Wagner movement, to hear 
eventually that this inestimable collection 
of annals,—MSS. and rare printed docu- 
ments—of practically ‘world-history’ is 
saved from the peril of dispersion. 


Our readers will doubtless need no 
reminder of the Wednesday series of 
German performances of Richard Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas at Covent Garden, 
from June 7th to July 19th, among which 
those of the Walkiire, Siegfried and 
Tristan afford them special opportunities 
for acquaintance with the still too little 
heard later works. Though a few details 
would have borne improvement, in last 
year’s series, the warmest thanks of all 
of us are due to Sir Augustus Harris for 
his pluck in embarking on what many 
thought a risky enterprise ; its success, 
however, was never in doubt, from the 
first moment of execution.—This reminds 
us that we had no space in No. XXI. to 
refer to the autumn performances of 
Tristan und Isolde,ander Mr Armbruster: 
for a first attempt with an orchestra un- 
tried in such a work, the instrumental 
music, barring the Prelude, went re- 
markably well, and though a greater 

ision of ensemble would have 
desirable, the general ‘go’ of 
the execution shewed clearly that Mr 
Armbruster had not been at Bayreuth 
in vain. Fraulein Pauline Cramer’s 
“ Isolde,” while labouring under the dis- 
advantages of a first appearance on the 
acting stage, was a meritorious and in 
many scenes a highly artistic attempt. 
—Since these performances, Mr Arm- 
bruster, assisted by Frin. Cramer, has 
given a series of five lectures on Tristan 
und Isolde at Clifton, in Feb.-March ; the 
and profound attention of the 
audience afforded sufficient testimony 
to the good work this pair of inde 
fatigable artists is doing. 
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Apropos of Tristan, it is really too 
funny to find Mr Rowbotham at his old 
tactics again, in his recently-published 
contes drolatiques of the “Great Com- 

” He writes, of Wagner and his 
Tristan: “ His poetry, however, is very 
poor stuff, as may be judged from such 
examples as the following—‘In shrink- 
ing trepidation, His shame he seeks to 
hide, While to the King, his relation, He 
brings the corpse-like bride ’—the English 
translation, if it does not improve upon, 
at least keeps pace with, the divine 
original.” (We need scarcely say that 
the “ English” is not from Mr Forman’s.) 
If this is Mr Rowbotham’s candid 
opinion, and if he considers this lovely 
thyme of “-ation” compatible with the 
original, we can only recommend him 
to leave the poetry of diction alone, and 
stick to running down the mousic ! 


With the exception of Parsifa/—and 
apparently Zohengrin—the whole of 
Wagner’s dramas will be given at Munich 
from Aug. 13 to Sep. 29 (for dates see 
Musical Times). Our readers might 
well take Kistler’s Xunihi/d en route, at 
Wurzburg in August. 

* * . 

We have received from the publisher 
(Emil Felber, Berlin) Dr Ernst Meinck’s 
“ Sagenwissenschaftlichen Grundlagen der 
Nibelungendichtung R. Wagner's,” but 
must hold over its review. We have 
also seen La Mara’s admirable collection 
of “Frans Lisst’s Briefe,” but shall 
discuss it in the English version by one 
of our Members, Miss Constance Bache, 
promised shortly by Messrs Grevel & Co. 
Meanwhile we would suggest that the 
index should go beyond that of the 
German edition, even at the expense of 
omitting a number of references to minor 
personages, by citing the many passages 
referring to Liszt’s own works—surely 
the most important item in a man’s 


private correspondence. 








